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ABSTRACT- 

Learned helplessness *has recently incorporated 
attribution theory to predict the specific occurrence/nonoceurrence 
of. the mptivatiohal, cognitive- and affective deficits characteristic 
of helplessness. College students* (N=50 ) participated, in, a study to . 
investigate the effects of a "personal-universal helplessness 
manipulation on sul?se'quent"t*ask performance^ Subjects were divided 
into three groups: contingent, noncontingent , and control*. The 
noncontingent group was subdivided into two groups and given false * 
feedback about the performance of their peers. All subjects completed 
the Lubin 1 s^Adjective Checklist as well asthe Levine Problem-Solving 
task which measured performance differences among the groups". In 
agreement with learned helplessness theory, the grdup exposed to 
noncontingency manifested longer latencies on the Levine task 
solution than the contingent or control groups. However, contrary to 
predictions, this deficit* was observed only in the universal * 
helplessness condition. No emotional deficits were revealed by the • 
Adjective Checklist. The findings suggest that the often observed" 
behavioral deficit in depressed college students may be primarily 
motivatipnal in nature. (Author/JAC) 
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respoftses^ and qutcomes will bp noncontingent. Both 
universal and personal helplessness are characterized by 

^motivational , cognitive and emotional response deficits. 

Personal helplessness is additionally characterized by a 

16ss in self-esteem. Little research has yet been done to 

test tbis aspect of the revised theory. 

This study was designed primarily to investigate- the 

effects on subsequent task performance of a personal- 
is 

universal helplessness manipulation^ It was hypothesized 

that a deficit in self-esteem would occur only in subjects 

r \ » 

exposed to a personal helplessness situation. - 

-* # 

. " Method 

Subjects. Subjects consisted of ^ 50" college students 
enrolled in an introductory course in psychology at the 

State University of New York at Albany/ Subjects were told 

I- * 
that the study was an investigation of reward and its 

effects on a subsequent cognitive task. By participating 

in the study , subjects received partial credit toward 

fulfilling a courae requirement. One male subject was 

dropped because he refused to follow experimental 

procedure?- one female subject was dropped because of 

j external disruption in the lab during the test phase? one 

female subject- was 'dropped because of procedural error. 

Half of the subjects were male, and half were female. 

• , Procedure. Subjects were, randomly divided into three 
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^motivational, cognitive and emotional response deficits. 
Personal helplessness is additionally characterized by a 
16ss in self-esteem* Little research has yet been done to 
test tbis aspect of the revised theory. 

This study was designed primarily to investigate- the 
effects on subsequent task performance of a personal- 
universal helplessness manipulation^! It was hypothesized 
that a deficit in self-esteem would occur only in subjects 
exposed to a personal helplessness situation, - 
\ „ • ' Method 

Subjects, Subjects consisted of , 5Gf college students 
enrolled in an introductory course in psychology at the 
State University of New York at Albany/ Subjects were told 

* * * V * 

that the study was an investigation of reward and its 
effects on a subsequent cognitive task. By participating 
in the study, subjects received partial credit toward 
fulfilling a course requirement. One male subject was 
dropped because he re'fused to follow experimental x 
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groups:- contingent (13), noncontingent (22) and control 
\\2) . In order to examine the resulting behavioral 
deficits of personal versus universal helplessness, the 

noncontingent group was further divided into two groups 

* • 

(N=ll) given false feedback about the performance of their. 

7 * 

peers. After completing the helplessness training phase of 
the study those 51 assigned to the universal helplessness 
group were told that other college students could not learn 
the appropriate -response in the previous task, while those 

0 

assigned to the personal helplessness group were told that 
other college students readily learned 'the appropriate 
response. Each noncontingent subject was yoked to a 
contingent subject of the same sex,, and received the same 
schedule of reinforcement as that of his/her partner. 
Three wpmen, one undergraduate and two graduate students, 
served as experimenters. Each of the experimenters 
individually tested approximately the same number of 
subjects in each of the three conditions. Experimental 
instructions stressed that this was a study of reward and 
its ef fedts on a subsequent cognitive task* * 

'Each subject was given the Lubin f s Adjective Checklist 
Form C, consisting of ' 32 words which could be classified , 
generally as reflecting positive or negative feelings about 
onesself (Lubin, 1967). Subjects were not given Lubin f s 
standard^ngtructions for administering' the cHecklist 
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because the jbreseij.t study dicf hot share. Lubin 's intent to 

N assessf stable personality dispositions* : Because change in 

feelings attributable to treatment condition was of focal 

interest/ subjects 'were instructed as follows: 

n This questionnaire lists /words which describe different 
kinds of moods and feelings,. Check the words which 
describe how you feel right now — at this* moment. Some of 
the words may sound alike , but check all of the words which 
describe how you feel at this> moment . " 

Although Lubin's Adjective Checklist is most often 

used as an index of depression, investigators have found 

that many of' the Checklist's a'djectives assess affective 

states' other than depression, and that there is no evidence 

that the DACL is differentially sehsitive to' depression 

(McNair, 1972). " 

^Upon completion of this form, control Ss were asked^fco 

.wait until it was time to continue. * Each subject was'left 

alone- in a cubicle for twenty minutes, a peifiod of time 

equivalent to pretreatment. At this point each v contingent 

and noncbntingent subject received the pretreatment with 

the folmowing instructions: ' 

"You will be given trials on this apparatus. Bach 
trial will be signalled , by the onset of a yej.low light. ' 
When you see the yellow light on, there may be sqmething 
you can do to make the green light ^cpme on. If you do not 
make the appropriate response, the red light will come on' 
signalling the end of th$ trial and the fact that you have 
not made the appropriate response* Taking apart the 
apparatus is not the appropriate response. I can repeat 
these instructions, but cannot answer any questions for you 
at this time. If you are 'ready, "we will begin. I will 
return when you have .completed the task." 

The apparatus used was similar to one employed by 

w 

/ 
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Hirota and Seligman (1975). Three spring-loaded buttons.^ 

9 

were mounted in a row on^ a plexiglass "black box (dimensions 
\23 cm x 14 1/2 cm). Five cm above each button was a light 
with' the green light on the left signalling reward, .the* * 
yellow, light in the middle signalling trial onset and the 
red light on 'the right signalling unsuccessful trial 
termination. Ii) the contingent condition pressing the 
yrtiiddle button four times caused the reward light .to go on. 
In the noncontingent condition norre of the buttons had any 
effe^p on reward. 

Contingent subjects "could turn on the green light by 

pressing the middle button four times. ^ Noncontingent 

* * » 

" subjects received the same schedule of reinforcement as 

% 

that of their yoked partners. Pilot testing had indicated 
* that contingent subjects would Jfind it moderately easy to 
learn the appropriate response after several trials. 

When the experimenter re-entered the cubicle , she gave 
false feedback to noncon£ing£nt t subjects. Those assigned 
to the universal helplessness condition were told: "Many 
college students are nbt able* to .do this^task very well. 
•They cannot quickly learn how t to make the green light fcome 
on eaph'time." Those assigned to, the personal helplessness 
group ""were told,: "Many college students do very well at 
this<t^sk* They are able to quickly learn how to make the 
green light come on each time." > • 
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subjects were given "Lubin ' s Adjective Checklist form G, 
consisting of 34 Words, ih order x to assess mood change. 

The Levine Problem-Solving task was used to test 
whether or not there were differences in performance among 
the four groups (Levine, 1966). Tapp-i'ng nypothesis-testing 
skills, the Levine task has been used in previous 
helplessness research as both a pretreatment and a test 
(Hiroto and Seligman, 1975, Griffith, 19*77 : ). A problem 
consisted of eight 4x6 inch card's characterized by four 

< 

dimensions (letter, color, size, border), with each 
dimension marrif es.ted in two-ways (B,X; green, black; large, 
small; circle, square). Eight problems were administered , 
to each subject preceded by the following instructions and 
a practice problem: * 

"You will now be presented with several problems. Each 
problem is* made up of 8 cards just like this one (show ' 
sample card) . Each card will always have two different 
letters - B and X; each letter will' be green or black. 
There will be a circle around each .letter or a square 
around each letter. Each letter will be. large or small. 
"B", rf X", green, black, circle, square, large, small are' 
kll called characteristics. There are 8 characteristics in 
all; can you name them? ^pause). For each problem, or set 
of -8 cards, I hafve chosen in advance one characteristic to 
be correct. This characteristic could be the letter B, the 
letter X, the color green, the color black, ( the circle,* the 
square, large or small. Your job is to try to figure out 
which one of 'the 8 is the correct characteristic. You are 
to pick one side on each card which you think has the right 
answer. I will tell you- if your answer is correct or 
incorrect. I have already marked on the sheet what the 
correct characteristic will be for each problem. After you 
go through 8 cards, you can tell me what yau think is the 
correct characteristic. Then we will start a new problem. - 
You can take as much time as you want for each problem set, 

# 
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but your answer wij.1 be timed. By my telling you correct 
or inco rrect ,,, you can fi'gure out what the right answer is/ 
Try to figure 6tit what the right answer is as soon as you 
can. Let us start with a practice* trial." 

All subjects correctly solved the practice problem - 

before' receiving the eight test problems to ensure that ' 

everyone understood task instructions. Response latency to 

solution was taken as a measure of motivation , .while ^number 

problems solved correctly w^s taken as a measure of 

cognitive deficits. 

Subjects^fcere then asked to complete Lubin r s Adjective 

Checklist form E consisting of 34 words. Contingent and 

nonfcontingent subjects were then asked to indicate on a 7 

poin^scale how much control they believed they had during 

the biltton -pressing, task , ^nd why they felt this way. 

Subjects were then thanked and debriefed. - 

Results 

. Pretreatment. As suggested- by pilot work, the 
students in the contingent grdup easily mastered the 
instrumental task. This group, and therefore both of the 



yoked noncontingent, groups, received the positive outcome 

** • * 
*> 

on the average of 7.92 (£.D*.=3.5) trials on the last 10 
trials of the pretreatment, but only on the averafge of 1. 38 
(S.D.=2.75) on the first ^10 trjials, witfrfan average of 
24.62 (S.D.=13.61) on all 45 trials. A t-test performed on 
the first and last blodk of .ten trials indicated that 

4 

subject performance 1 significantly improved over time (t 
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(24) ) =~5.304, p <..001). ^' 

' /'t 

™ tevute TaskT 5he main result- off this study was that 

subjects in the universal helplessness group showed a 

• • * *, 

pattern of decrements inr task solution latencies t 

significantly different from the patterns displayed by the 

reraaindB* of the groups. Figure 1 illustrates that all 

* 

Insert Figure 1 about here 
groups showed a decrease in latencies across trials- (F (7, 
273) = 9.84, p < .01); however the universal helplessness 
group had initially longer* latencies than the ^remaining 
groups. This pattern of changes in latencies resulted in a 
marginally significant Groups (4) x Trials-quadratic (8) 
interaction (F (3, 39) = 2.52, p = .072 ). Decompo^itiori of 
this interaction supports the impression given by Figtare 1 
that the universal helplessness group differed sigriifi- 
cantly from the remaining three groups (F (1,39)'= 7.86, 
p < .01), none of which differed from each other (F's 
< 1.0). 

Analyses of the number of correct hypotheses on the 

Levine task failed to show any significant effects of the 

treatment variable, the sex variable, or any interaction 

between the two (p's >, .10),. This is not surprising ■ 

* * . * ■ 

because all subjects had successfully compl6te<3>£ sample 
problem before they were presented with the task problems. 
Analysis of the potential changes in feelings about' 

. . ■' '. 10 
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onesself as- -a function, of treatment or sex variables also 

failed to demonstrate any significant effects (p's > •10)* # 

*'' 

Perception of tfoncontihgency, °As a check. on the- 

effectiveness of the .noncontiogent manipulation ^subjects 

were asked to rate the degree of control they felt they hkd K 

on the instrumental ■ ta§k" using a 7 point *scale (0 = no\ 
* " . . - \ f •Jfc. . * ' * \ 

-control,- 7,= complete control; a. Both, ^ the nonco'ntin^ent 

* - • ■ y * » \ 

groups reported that they had little if,any control ovei: ✓ 

the instrumental task/ Mean degree^f . control reported ^y 

the personal helplessj&^lss group ar\d tbe universal help- 

lessness group was 0.42 (S.D.OS) and O.^&O (^D.=1.20) \ 

respectively. A '.t-tjsst revealed no significant difference, 

,in-the perception of controllability between the two " * r 

noncontingent groups^(p > .10). . Mean degree of control 

reported by fhe contingent group. was 3.5 "(S.D.=3.2). • * 

' 

T-tesfcs. revealed a significant diff^snce in the perception 

- * * * ' . j* -> • ' — 

of controllability between the contingent and universal 

helplessness groups 4t'(l§) = £,5, p <.001) arid Jsetw^n the 

contingent and personal helplessness groups (t (13) = 5,23/ 

* ■ & •** 

p < ;001). ^The data <strongl^ suggest that our noncontin- 
gent preteatment wis indeed effective* 



Discussion . & 



In support of helplessness theory, the noncontingent 
pretrpatment was found €b retard response ^latencies , on 'the 
Levine task in the group which .had v received feedback 



ii * 
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designed to- induce universal helplessness. This gyoup Had 



been told that "Many college students are not able tjo do 
this task very well. They gafmot quickly learn h0w-to make 
the green light come on ectch time." This feedback should 
have induced universal helplessness, even .though subjects 
had received a high* frequency o£ positive outcomes: < I t did 
not learn the^4pproriate response td elicit the green 
light , / bpt neither did ^my , peer's. These subjects had 
perp^lved the*'noncontingency as evidenced by their 
responses on the contingency perception feedback 
questionnaire. Perceiving the noncontingency between 
response and outcome shou^ causey the subject to 'feel that 
he had not learned the appropriate response to control the 
outcome. * • 

In the present* study the, personal helplessijess 
manipulation did not produce a deficit. This finding seams 
to be inconsistent with the results of Hiroto (1974) and * 
Hiroto and Seligman (1975) .who found motivational deficits 
as indexed- by longer latencies to initiate responding and 
cognitive deficits as indexed by fewer number of correct 
problems* solved compared to the contingent and control 

groups. It must be recalled that Hiroto f s experiments were 

"v 

done , prior to th£ reformulated model', and d^d not include 

* • * 

universal/perspnal feedback manipulations. It is conceiva- 

ble that a large pqrtipn of_Hiroto f s subjects may have 
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^^^^ihuted their expetiknce. of uncontrollability to* the 
* universal /case — » neither they, nor their peers could have, 
controlled the outcome in this^ 0 situation, - 




Although the absence of a "deficit in the tfflUnal , x r 1 
helplessness condition would seem to be inconsistent with 
the Abitranison et al (1979 )' reformulated model of learned 
helplessness, it can be accounted for by a revised racJdel of 

• ^* f . > • • • 

learhed helplessness proposed by Rbth '(1980). The sequence 
of steps Roth has outlined for deficits associated with 
learned helplessnesk to be manifested are as fpllows: 1) <, 
objective nonconting^cy must result in. the subject 
. deciding that he- either *Gpul£ not or did not have cpntrpl 
over outcomes ,'\2) this must lead "to the subject's 
^^rceivirig thiat^response and reinforcement aire independent, 



aire 

w ) ' the ^subject imkt perceive, a similarity between the 



9 training task and test task contexts and must make general 
attributions for the cause of response- reinforcement, 

'independence, 4* this; lea£s to the. formati^a of an ' 
" expectancy that /.futifi|e irfesponse-reijjfprcement' sitp^^^is 
will be independent'/' and 5) if the "subject places a low ' • 
value- on his , performance on the .subsequent test task,* he 
will manifest deficits associated' with learned , ' * . 

' helplessness. On the. other "hand,, if at this point the '. » 
, sub jsct places a* high value, on his test task performance, 
either no learned helplessness .effect wiJLl pccug, or * 



J 
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P erf 9C , ^HRMP 11 actually be enhanced. . . 

Ih'f the ..present investigation both the .universal and 
perspnal 'helplessness' groups indicated on a feedback 

* * • # * 

questionnaire that the^ pejjgreived noncontingency on the 
instrumental task. Instructional jset and procedural 
detail^ ' (e*.<|\ , .same experimenter . and the same experimental 
context) should have led subjects to' believe that the 

situational similarity between the two experimental tasks" 

• * • <» 

was high, .^xperiftental* instructions had stressed that 

' l ' 

performance on the instrumental task and the' cognitive task 



would be highly related. ^It can be speculated that- 

W 7 

subjects, who -had^perceived notfcontingency and were told 
that *any other college students had had difficulty 
learning the task, would be likely to reduce substantially 
the vaOytie of their performing -success fblly on that task, as 
well~as*on the upcoming task, which should have been viewed 
. -as higfely rela^^^ff an individual' felt that his peers 

were npt perform* ng*$e%$. on a certain ..task, he would be 
>; li^T^ feel that his own performance on the task w$s net * * 



drtant^fr In contest, those subjects who had 



^er^feived noncontingency and were told that many other 
* • f3?* 1 ' e ? e st ^dents Jiad done ^very well at the task would be 

fe* ^^^iKely Jto place a high value r on successful task 

» % ^ . • >\ . ■ ... . - 
^ %1<^a C j .performance. x If an individual felt that his peers' were 

^ ■ . performing very wetT-^Efca^^ask.^ very 
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poorly/ he would 'be likely to feel that it was ve;ry , 
important for himself to do' well. Consistent with Roth's 
tevised model, the universal helplessness group manifested 

motivational deficits associated with learned Helplessness, 

< - 

while the personal, helplessness group manifested no 



helplessness effects. • 

The Abramson et al. (1978) reformulated model clearly . 

predicts that, both personal and universal helplessness 

manipulations would result in motivational, cognitive and m 

emotional deficits, but that only personal helplessness 

situations could geiyeraTJe^lo^ses in self-esteem. Any 

cognitive deficit, operationally defined as number of 

correct problems, which would have occurr^ was eliminated 

by the design/ s requirement that all subjects successfully 

complete /the practice problem before being presented .with 

the eight test problems* Frequently, this necessitated 
t . • * ' . • - * \ \ ' ' ; 

repeatihg the practice problem several times. It was * 

essential that all subjects understood the rather complex 

instructions for. the Levine task before assessment, so that 

any response deficits could be attributed to prior exposure 

to uncontrollability and not to basic failure to understand 

instructions? • ' * 



Neither -of the noji gontinqent groups show e^j^^r 

— ^ ^c: ' ' T ~' ~~ 

significant change in feelings about onesself. Some 
support for an emotional deficit resulting from 
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noncontingency' has been rendered -by Griff ith; (1977) who 
found a mood change toward iricreasijig depression in 
nonconting^nt failure ^ufcjects and a shift toward \ 
increasing cfnxiety in noneohtingent success ^bjects. It 
sho^d be noted, however, 'that Griffith did not assess • 
self-esteem, but focused on changes* in anxiety and 
"depression. He employed the > Paired Anxiety and Depression 
Scale (Mould, 1975), which consists of a forced choice 
scale pairing an anxiety .adjective' with a depression 
adjective, thus restricting subjects td two choices, 
neither of which may have -accurately described their 
feelings. We used, a more r general, open-ended adjective 
checklist to monitor positive jor negative feelings about 
onesself , that perhaps wa$ not sensitive enough to pick up 
shifts. \ * - „ 

Perhaps the salient characteristic of human adult 
helplessness is the* Motivational' deficit generated by the 
perception of nonconfcingency and the attribution that 
relevant others wduld also find the situation 
noncontingent. This is consistent with recent findings of 
Alloy and Abramson "(1979 )* who have argued that, human 



he lplessne ss jggx^f-t^ 1 ^^ f ' L ^ Y r Siatxvat i ^n^ 1 , since the 
depressed college students in their study did not*show a 
deficit in their perception of^ contingency. The often 



observed behavioral ^deficit in depressed college Students 
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(Klein & Seligman, 1976; Miller & Seligman, 1975 ) may.be * 
primarily motivational in nature. 
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Figure ♦Caption 

Figure l\ Me'an «trial latency to completion of the Levine task for each 
of the four treatment groups, ■ 
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